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THEY ARE HAPPY! 


Four Undergraduates Use Their 
Brains with Great Profit 


Versatile Students Achieve Fame Outside 
the Classrooms— Athlete, Journalist, 
Scientist and Inventor 


Rarely does the man or woman student 
attain fame outside college. Thousands of 
college students hope for no greater attain- 
ment than that chronicled in the college 
annual. Four students, in past weeks, have 
proven themselves exceptions and have at- 
tained widespread newspaper publicity. 

@j Everyone knows of Helen Wills, Na- 
tional Women’s Tennis Champion, i.itherto 
few knew of Helen Wills, art student at 
the University of California, and an excep- 


tionally gifted scholar. Although only be- 


ginning her Junior year, Miss Wills was 
recently elected to Phi Beta Kappa. The 
records show that she attained an average 
of “high B,” which means almost the per- 
fection embodied in the coveted “A.” 

Among her eleven classmates, honored by 

the key, she stands high, with 37 ‘A’s,” 
21 “B’s” and no “C’s” out of a possible 58 
Cy NE 
@At the University of California, a 
wizard at both athletics and art; at the 
University of Syracuse a combination of 
science and poetry in one mind. Last year 
Francis Snyder ’27 decided to give up 
chemistry for poetry. So at the beginning 
of the year he dropped his Chemistry and 
took a Fine Arts Course. The second 
semester found him back in the laboratory 
working creatively with ions instead of 
iambics. Out of his work came a new proc- 
ess for the recovery of nitrogen from the 
air. A group of financiers are so confident 
in the new process that they are planning 
a $100,000 plant near Evanston, Illinois, to 
gather nitrogen in a quantity of 18% in- 
stead of the accustomed 12%, by the method 
discovered by the twenty-four year old 
student. 
@ When the Shenandoah was wrecked with 
a loss of 14 lives near a small Ohio village, 
the barograph chart was among the bits 
of wreckage plundered by souvenir hunters. 
This chart was invaluable to the board of 
inquiry at Lakehurst. It told the actual 
course of the dirigible, its speed, the angle 
of its inclination and the temperature and 
weather conditions. To Hayes T. Clark, a 
student of Ohio State goes credit for the re- 
covery of this chart and a big scoop for the 
paper for which he was reporting, The 
Marietta Times. 

Clark, who is paying for his education 
by newspaper work, is now reporter on a 
Columbus, Ohio, newspaper. 

Paul Gregg, a sophomore at Evansville 
College, Indiana, loved to spend hours 
playing with his typewriter. Last April, 
while toying with this collegiate necessity, 
he struck upon a plan whereby the keys 
might be operated by electricity. 

Gregg’s plans are now in the hands of a 
Washington patent attorney. The Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company is anxiously 
corresponding with the Evansville sopho- 
more, with a view to purchasing his -idea. 


STUDENTS AND THE WORLD COURT 


SURVEY SHOWS THE SENATE ISSUE OF 
DECEMBER BEING HEAVILY DEBATED 


Five Evidences 


The World Court will be the overtoppling 
student interest in public affairs if interest 
there is this fall. After a survey of the 
college papers, college news, and interviews 
with men acquainted with national student 
affairs, The New Student prognosticates 
that this mental stir-up may reach the 
dimensions of the student movement of 
1921, which ended in a student delegation 
going to Washington to urge statesmen to 
approve the Washington Disarmament 
Conference. 


The evidence for this conclusion: 


1. The Oxford debate team in the East 
is debating the question in several schools. 
At Williamstown, last week, a mixed team 
of Oxford and Williams debaters arguing 
against a similar team of opponents se- 
cured a decision for the Court of 125 
against 31. (This was not a vote on the 
merits of the debaters.) The question will 
be up at Dartmouth before our next issue. 


2. During the weekend of October 10-12, 
six intercollegiate conferences discussed 
students’ relations to the World Court. 


8. Inquiry showed that these six were 
part of a program of about sixty regional 
conferences planned by a World Court 
Committee, headed by Corliss Lamont, Har- 
vard Law School ’28, son of banker Thomas 
Lamont. The other members are Kirby 
Page, publicist, Charles C. Bauer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, Mrs. Monroe of 
the national Y. W. C. A., and Miss Rachel 
Dunaway, of the national student council of 
the Y. W. C. A. Endorsing the educational 
work of this committee is the Council of 
Christian Associations, which includes the 
student departments of both Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. This shows the scope of 
interests and the probable power behind 
the movement for World Court discussion. 


All members of the World Court com- 
mittee interviewed wanted to emphasize 
that their campaign is to be educational, 
not propaganda. This is to be discounted 
somewhat, because of the known interest 
of men like Corliss Lamont and Charles 
Bauer in the Court. Nevertheless the sup- 
port lent by the Council of Christian Asso- 
ciations implies student interest rather 
than partisanship. These associations have 
the most extensive machinery in the country 
for feeling out student interests in public 
affairs, and are quick to capitalize it; 


CHANGE OF DATE! 


Henceforth The New Student will 
carry the date of Wednesday every week 
instead of Saturday. This issue is dated 
ahead to make the change. The reason 
for it is that we can give much fuller 
attention to late news and deliver the 
paper more promptly. The number of 
issues will not be changed. 

ee a ee 


but they cannot afford too great a risk, 
because of extensive interests. 

4. The question of U. S. entry into the 
Court will come before the Senate in De- 
cember; there will be tons of newspaper 
discussion. That’s the why of the whole 
movement. 

5. No large student enthusiasm has been 
roused in a single public issue since the 
Washington Conference. Work for the 
League of Nations has proceeded against 
handicaps of weariness, of small chances 
for immediate success. World Court, con- 
trariwise, is presumed to have Administra- 
tion support; is in the Republican as well 
as the Democratic platform. Senator Borah, 
(Chairman, Senate committee on Foreign 
Affairs), possible opponent of the Serate 
resolution to be introduced, yet favors 
more radical plans for U. S. cooperation 
with Europe. 


Literature and Speakers 


The student who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed will turn to the library to brush 
up. Best reference book? Probably Syllabus 
on International Relations, by Parker 
Thomas Moon, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
history at Columbia University; issued by 
the Institute of International Education 
(Maemillan, 1925). 

Experts on the World Court issue will 
attend the larger student conferences to 
be held during the next two weeks. (See 
page 1 ) Among them will be: Chief Justice 
Taft, John W. Davis, Charles Evans 
Hughes, John H. Clark, former Supreme 
Court Justice; Professor Manley Hudson of 
Harvard, Kirby Page, Professor Jerome 
Davis of Yale, Nevin Sayre of the Fellow- 
ship of. Reconciliation, George Collins, and 
a number of others. Students to go to the 
conferences will be chosen from among 
campus leaders, as only fifty to one hundred 
and fifty will attend. Purpose of regional 
conferences will be education, and cannot 
be thinned out too much by members. 


Future Developments 


Happily, tne World Court is a question 
on which the editors of The New Student 
feel too ignorant for bias. Contentedly, 
therefore, they will record the developments 
of the discussion as they see them, trying 
to reflect accurately the student response, 
the wane or growth of interest. 


GASTRAPS 


@ At Harvard, students showed German 
delegates to the Interparliamentary Union 
through the ‘Yard.’ “What,” remarked the 
visitors, looking sagaciously up and down 
the line of parked gastraps, “do you have 
as many professors here as that?” Learn 
ing that the things belonged to students, 
not professors, the Herren Geheimraete 
were struck green. Who in Germany would 
think of such a thing? Never would a 
student dare to come in a car while his 
professor walked. Ach, but in such a 
wealthy country, such a wealthy country... 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 


cation.” 
—James Harvey Robinson 


ternities are necessary in many 

schools, that there may be handy 
divisions in the social units; that is about 
all. But many make them Stepping-Stones 
to Exclusiveness, or Social Prestige. All 
attention has then to go to the feet that 
they may not slip. No attention is left for 
heart or head. Friendship does not go by 
fraternity connections; it springs accident- 
ally from mysterious sources, not so shal- 
low as to be accessible to pasteboard invi- 
tations. Fraternity through “fraternities” 
is the Bunk. It may, and it mayn’t spark. 
The best achievement of a fraternity is 
that men are found to live together who 
will not saw each other with the most obvi- 
ous differences of habits and of tastes. Too 
bad, then, that in the frenzy for distin- 
guishment, for the high opinion of other 
people, we pursue the highest “rating,” we 
forego development, and our high opinion 
of ourselves. 


HE deadly seriousness of fraternity 
ens is a joke, a sad one. Fra- 


OO many university presidents, 

when they have drunk poor coffee 

for their breakfast, talk as talked 

President Thompson of Ohio State 
to his freshmen: 

“The best thing to dv is do what you are 
told... . For an individual coming into the 
University and saying, ‘I want to do what 
I want to do,’ means starting endless trou- 
ble for himself and everyone else.” 

The tone here used is not the tone of a 
man who is promising you the good life, the 
fruits of the spirit. It sounds like a drill 
sergeant peeved. 

Disregarding the brusqueness, however, 
because it might be accidental, let us see 
what the statement implies. It implies that 
the teacher knows what’s good for us; that 
we don’t and can’t; that trouble caused 
by our thinking we know what we want is 
to be avo.ded. We shall be willing to accept 
the statement humbly if it promises the 
‘good life.’ That is what we presume Pre- 
sident Thompson wants for us. If he can 
get it for us so infallibly by his own 
methods, disregarding our desires as stud- 
ents, we shall be allured to him, and make 
no trouble whatever: recognising our 
superior and obeying him. 

Then let us see what is the life which 
President Thompson promises us for our 
obedience? “If you don’t learn the value 
of organization in four years of college 
life, you will have lost one of the most 
valuable things. ... Two years ago every 
freshman who attended these freshmen 
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lectures was in the chapel and prepared to 
hear me talk in four minutes. This was pos- 
sible because of the organization directed 
by our military officers.” 

So that is the allurement of President 
Thompson. We shall learn to amuse him 
by appearing at his chapel in three and one 
half minutes after the sergeant’s whistle. 
And if we are diligent, pretty soon we our- 
selves will learn how one can get in touch 
with anyone of eight thousand employees 
within ten minutes’ time. This is the good 
life. This is the purpose of a Thompsonite 
education. 


RGANIZATION is certainly valuable. 

Sometimes it is amusing to arrange five 
hundred matches in two parallel rows. It 
can be done with poodle dogs at a circus. 
You can get two million men to vote for 
nothing. You can manufacture widgets, 
which, piled alongside the Woolworth Build- 
ing look very widgety indeed. You can 
organize peace ships to send to Europe. You 
can lead a policeman’s parade. You can get 
ten thousand professors to sing in unison, 
“Ah, yes, I understand what you mean.” A 
million people can be got to chew sweet 
stuff with ten percent clay in it. You can 
get ten thousand people to pay you for 
investing their money and taking the in- 
terest yourself: insurance. 

We con’t know why President Thompson 
did not choose any of these other objects 
which to organize instead of students, un- 
less that is the way of teaching the good 
life. You are taught to organize by being 
organized, apparently: and organizing is 
the life for us! 

We doubt it. Two thousand people, breath- 
less after getting to chapel in four minutes, 
their minds devoid of wants, willing to be 
led and organized, unwilling to make trou- 
ble: is that the fit material even for the 
good life of organizing? How will any of 
them develop the gift unless in sheer rebel- 
lion and revenge, they finally decide to take 
it out by organizing someone else? 


LAUSIBLE to us is the explanation of 

academic hackwork offered by Mr. Don 
C. Seitz, who believes that human nature 
tends to make its own job as easy as it 
can, and succeeds unless there are irritants. 
Interpreted, this means that if you have 
eight thousand students in your university, 
it is easier to handle them by arbitrary 
rules than an impossible individual justice. 
The rules and organization have nothing to 
do with education proper; they are only 
expedients for handling mass, for making 
it ductile, docile. College administrators 
constantly tend to relieve themselves with 
more rules, more organization; they are 
human. 

We would agree with President Thomp- 
son of Ohio State if he deplored this bad 
condition as a necessity. He doesn’t. He 
glories in it. He thinks it is the good life. 

No wonder students who ‘want to do 
what they want to do” are anathema to 
him: they disturb the system, they destroy 
the joy of life for him. 

A president makes a thousand speeches 
in a year, to be judged in conjunction with 
each other: for some are bound to be par- 
tial and inferior. We hope the above is a 
misinterpretation of the man, though it re- 
mains our sincere judgment on a common 
attitude, Curiously enough, there comes 
just now an Ohio State Lantern editorially 
declaring: “The danger in over-organization 
(of undergraduate life) is the tendency 
to neglect the more serious side of the 
search for learning.” We add, “The danger 
of docility is that it glosses over the more 
serious side of the good life.” 
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WIND-MILL 


Favorite indoor sport of psychology de- 
partments: devising intelligence tests. Do 
you wish to know the innate capacity of a 
class of freshmen, for everything from 
memory work to trout fishing? There is a 
professor somewhere with the proper set 
of questions for you. Every day witnesses 
a new crop of tests. At George Wash- 
ington University, D. C., 1200 incoming 
students were given the following intelli- 
gence test to determine their “social abili- 
ties.” 


“The purpose of the second phase of the 
test,” reports a news release from the uni- 
versity, “was to get an estimate of the 
students according to their social abilities. 

“Another one of the problems, designed 
to test ability, to comprehend social situa- 
tions, follows: 

“A Harvard graduate is holding a posi- 
tion as caretaker of a small playground. 
Check one of the following answers which 
you would expect most accurately to corres- 
pond to the character of the man. He is— 
a drunkard or drug addict; unusually fond 
of children; unable to adjust to a position 
of responsibility; a moron. 

“Still another problem was presented by 
use of moving pictures. Close-ups of motion 
picture actors were shown in character- 
istic roles and the students were asked to 
name the emotion being registered, such as 
exasperation, anger ,fear, etc. 


With due credit to the inspiration fur- 
nished by Dr. Fred A. Moss, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at George Washing- 
ton University, the Windmill devises a set 
of tests all his own. 


A Polish fish peddler operates a stand 
at 813 Customhouse Street, New Orleans. 
Check the following answers which you 
would expect to describe most accurately 
the qualities necessary for this man’s suc- 
cess in business. He is—a wife beater, an 
introvert, a Democrat; passionately fond 
of cheese cake and coffee, a friend of Ad- 
dison Sims of Seattle; a successful fish- 
monger; a kleptomaniac. 


The Radio Test: voice of anonymous an- 
nouncer heard over radio. Students are 
asked to detect emotions expressed by tones 
of voice, such as, sudden fear, anger, ma- 
ternal pride, onomatomania etc. 


The American student would strike for 
his auto, the Chinese for his autonomy. 


Mr. William W. Scott, Managing Editor 
of The New Student, is now travelling 
through Ohio, meeting in addition to col- 
lege editors, all those students and pro- 
fessors who are seriously interested in a 
richer and more vital system of education. 
Since The New Student among other things 
reads about six hundred college papers 
regularly each week, it is in a position to 
record all significant trends of thought and 
activity on college campuses. Mr. Scott, 
through his connection with The New 
Student, has a good deal of first hand 
information on important experiments and 
developments within the colleges. Also in- 
formation about non-collegiate youth organ- 
izations, especially those centering around 
New York and Boston. If you are interested 
in meeting Mr. Scott, drop him a note in 
care of your college paper, or direct to 
The New Student, 2929 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


**Football Fanatics’ ? 


The University of Toronto, Canada, 
counts thirty graduates among the contest- 
ants in the federal elections this fall. Be- 
cause of this, the Varsity, undergraduate 
daily, is moved to comment. Varsity opposes 
the attitude of the Liberal Club: that no 
university organization ought to express 
opinions of a partisan nature. The Uni- 
versity itself shouldn’t, that is clear; but 
why not the students? “They are Canadian 
citizens, and as such, as much entitled to 
their opinion as any British subject... . 
The fact that they are students at a uni- 
versity does not muzzle them as individuals, 
nor does it take away the right of a number 
of similarly minded people to form a club, 
and as such, express the opinion of the 
members. ... They could probably express 
opinions from now until voting day without 
any disturbance being caused. . .. There 
ought to be a Conservative Club doing like- 
WISCZ ois” 

Then would be restored the political in- 
fluence of the literary society, destroyed 
by the war. 


McGill University, through its Daily, 
ruminates similarly. China, Germany, Ser- 
bia, Poland, Russia: students there declare 
boycotts, shoot royal heirs and start world 
wars, fight Czars, begin youth movements; 
in America (quoting the Brown Daily Her- 
ald) “we see students who are well-groomed 
football fanatics.” 

The McGill Daily does not advocate shoot- 
ing the Prince of Wales and the prevention 
of “landing of cargoes at the Port of Mon- 
treal” in vehement imitation of the Serbi- 
ans and Chinese; the situation and wisdom 
do not call for it; but it does believe in 
actively studying the affairs of the country. 


90" NA a OF 


Demobilizing a University 

If, in 1918, you had asked in the national 
headquarters of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps what universities were most 
patriotic and most military, you would 
probably have been given in reply, “Fair 
Harvard, and Missouri.” 

Missouri has never missed being an 
“honor” college; officers, rookies and fe- 
minine sponsors have unvaryingly seen to 
that, even though drill has been compul- 
sory. 

Times change. 

Now, after undergraduate agitation, the 
Student Council has acceded to the demand 
that the desirability of compulsory drill be 
put to a vote of the student body. For 
Missouri, that is momentous. 

How did it happen? It happened, prob- 
ably, 1. becatse ten years after the war 
the need for military preparation seems 
less pressing; 2. students discovered that 
the Morrill Land Grant Act under which 
State universities conduct compulsory drill 
does not provide at all that drill shall be 
compulsory, but only that it must be offered 
by the university; 3. many students believe 
patriotism should therefore be expressed by 
students after their own will, not because 
of compulsion; 4. some among them have 
religious scruples against drill, and do not 
concede the right of the university in non- 
emergency times to compel its observance. 

There is no proof that these sentiments 
are those of the majority. The Students’ 
Religious Council, according to its secre- 
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tary, Ralph Barton, is unanimous in oppos- 
ing not military training, but only compul- 


sory military training. A strenous minority. 


on the Student Council did not even want 
the issue to come to a vote, and fought the 
resolution all the way. 

The date for the student vote is not yet 
set, but proponents and opponents are al- 
ready battling strenuously; at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri students will at least know 
what it’s all about. 


The Wyoming Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference at Cheyenne, recorded itself as op- 
posing citizens military training camps, 
compulsory R.O.T.C. at the University of 
Wyoming, and the military training in the 
high schools. 

Meanwhile at Yale and Leland Stanford, 
where drill is optional, student enrolment 
for it reached new records. Three hundred 
men at Stanford counted as a fifty percent 
increase over last year; last year was fifty 
percent more military than the year before. 
Yale’s increase over last year was fifty. 


RULES 


Students Arbitrate 


There will be no student strike over the 
right to operate automobiles at Wabash 
Coilege (New Student Oct. 3). After taking 
an uncompromising stand against the anti- 
auto ruling, the student body has agreed to 
a compromise. The Bachelor, student pub- 
lication, after a vigorous fight against the 
original ruling stands behind the student 
majority in its acceptance of the com- 
promise, the terms of which follow:— 

1. No student will park his car on the 
campus at any time. 

2. In order to drive to school from rural 
districts, men musf$ secure a special dis- 
pensation from the Dean. 

8. Men having cars in the city for busi- 
ness purposes must secure a special dis- 
pensation from the Dean. 

4. Faculty cars must be parked on the 
west side of the campus. 

5. All other automobiles owned by stud- 
ents must not be driven from eight o’clock 
Monday morning until six o’clock Friday 
evening. 

This compromise will continue until the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees 
on December 16. 

“Tf”, pronounces The Bachelor, “the ma- 
jority of the student body wishes the case 
reopened on December 16 for any de- 
sired change in the present ruling, The 
Bachelor will again become the champion 
of student rights and leave no stone un- 
turned in merciless publicity on those re- 
sponsible for the autocratic puerility.” 


RELIGION 


One Church 


One religion, the Christian; three 
churches: Greek, Roman, Protestant; in the 
Protestant Church, thirty-one major de- 
nominations. Comes the thought to the 
young believer: if thirty-one ways are 
valid, why are not a million ways valid? 
After all, every Protestant chooses his own 
combination of the thirty-one, and puts his 
formal membership not in the church which 
shows the only path to heaven, but in the 
one that most nearly suits him. Hence, there 
are a million ways. And yet, is not the goal 
one? And so, would not the thirty-one de- 
nominations, representing a million varying 


types and combinations of belief, do best to 
try to see that one? They might be able 
to help each other! There might be things 
to do, which could not be done unless by 
all together! 

This, or something like it, might have 
been the argument in a good many younger 
students minds. It ripend till a great 
many desired to talk it over together: re- 
sult, the Interdenominational Conference at 
Evanston (Ill.) planned for this Christmas 
vacation (Dec. 29-Jan. 1). 

At least fifteen hundred student attenders 
are hoped for by the promoters, a commit- 
tee of undergraduates with postprandial 
advisers, headquarters at 10 Mast Huron 
Street, Chicago. Their hope is based on 
events of the last few years. Denomina- 
tional conferences of students at Louisville 
(Methodist North and South); Ann Arbor, 
Mich, (Presbyterian); Swarthrore, Pa. 
(Young Friends) and elsewhere discovered 
that they had aims in common. American 
young church people are now trying to 
make their institutions function as social 
and political agencies. They are concerned 
with things like ‘war, race, industry.” In 
these regards, the thirty-one differences be- 
tween denominations have no meaning. And 
the thirty-one organizations as yet provide 
no tool. How use the churches for the new 
convictions? How be a new Church? 

The forces behind the conference believe 
that the students who will gather “not only 
belong to the Church of today, but are the 
Church of today and tomorrow.” There- 
fore they are seeking “ways and means of 
acting” for their convictions “through the 
Church.” 

Seven denominations are represented on 
the central committee, which is divided be- 
tween Chicago and New York. Chairman 
is Harry W. Seamans of Ohio, Vice-Chair- 
man Howard P. Becker, Northwestern; 
Secretary Dorothy Dyar. 


DEBATE 


The New Debater 


Debate managers look regretfully at the 
long tine of applicants for places on foot- 
ball elevens, track teams, dramatic clubs, 
etc., and wonder why the best students do 
not compete for the privilege of debating 
capital punishment, the League of Nations, 
Capital and Labor. 

Some debate managers and debaters are 
finding ways of enlivening forensics, by 
choosing fresh, interesting topics and using 
new debate methods. 

The Mid-West Debate Conference met at 
Chicago, Oct. 3. Representatives of the 19 
schools in the conference were present. The 
two debate questions decided upon were: 
“Resolved: that the 18th ameniment should 
be abolished,” (chosen for the men debat- 
ers) and “Resolved: that Congress should 
be empowered by a federal amendment to 
regulate employment of all persons under 
eighteen years of age,” for the women. 

Prohibition is always a lively subject. 
The visiting Oxford team (New Student 
Oct. 3) will debate it here in America. The 
Ohio Debating Conference will debate the 
variant that extension of governmental re- 
striction of personal liberty be condemned. 

Mills College and the University of Cali- 
fornia women chose one highly interesting 
topic on their ‘eligible’ list: “Resolved: that 
the family is a necessary element in the 
progress of a civilization.” Stanford and 
California men will echo the Cambridge 
topic that “the democratic ideal is a mis- 
taken sentiment.” 
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FRATERNITIES IN TROUBLE 


KANSAS POLITICAL STENCH AIRED BY 
STUDENT MUCK-RAKE SHEET 


“Scratch My Back, and 
I'll Scratch Yours” 


When tempted, campus politicians fall. 
Hard. 

During the last week many have fallen. 
Last year many fell. 

There is, for instance, the item at the 
University of Kansas. A pink little sheet, 
innocuously called the Dove (A Liberal 
Journal of Campus Opinion) twinkled one 
morning as on other mornings. Generally 
a faint unrosy irritation to campus poli- 
ticians, this time it differed. “REVEAL 
POLITICAL FRATERNITY PACT,” cooed 
the Dove somewhat vociferously, in black- 
type. “The Dove has recently come into 
possession of tangible evidence which may 
throw light on the fair and undemocratic 
practices that are sometimes resorted to in 
student political affairs. 

“This evidence is in the form of an agree- 
ment or document drawn up by two frater- 
nities on the Hill. We have good reasons 
for believing that the agreement as printed 
below is genuine, and that it was passed 
upon and approved by individual members 
of both fraternities. The editors ... do 
not mean to cast reflections on either the 
Black Mask or the Pachacamac Party (the 
two political parties, as distinguished from 
the two fraternities.) ” 


The Ne-far-i-ous Agreement 


“The parties to this agreement shall be the Phi 
Delta Phi Legal fraternity, the Phi Alpha Delta legal 
fraternity, and such other parties as are of the same 
mind and spirit as the parties named. 

“For reasons gocd and sufficient, known and ac- 
knowledged by all parties to this agreement, but not 
stated herein, and for the reason that all parties 
concerned are of one mind on the subject of polities 
in the Law School of the University of Kansas, the 
signers to this agreement, both as individuals and as 
representatives off the groups named ‘herein, have 
arrived at an agreement embodying and including all 
conditions and propositions which are reduced to 
writing as follows: 

“The Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity shall have 
elected to office from the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the following officers during the year 
1924-25: 

President of the Senior or third year Law Class. 

Vice-President of the Junior or second year Law 
Class. 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Junior or second year 
Law Class. 

Vice-President of the Freshman, or first year Law 
Class. 

(Ete., ete. through seven more offices. . . .) 

“The Phi Alpha Delta legal fraternity shall have 
e’ected to office from the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the following officers during the 
year 1924-25: 

Vice-President of the Senior or third year Law 
Class. : 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Senicr or third year 
Law Class. 

President of the Junior or second year Law Class. 

President of the Freshman or first year Law Class. 

Etc., ete., through eight more 
offices. . . .) 

“The offices not included herein will be voted to 
such other third parties as shall be agreed between 


” 


some seven or 


the fraternities. ... 

Follow provisions for the choice of can- 
didates by each of the conniving fraterni- 
ties; each can choose from its own ranks 
or outside, and still bind the other to sup- 
port; the carididates so chosen may run 
on whatever ticket they wish; should any 


fraternity member not machine-picked try 
running independently, his fraternity broth- 
ers shall not vote for him; moreover— 

“We also state that any individual, fra- 
ternity or organization who (sic) fails to 
live up to and perform his obligation under 
this agreement is too mean, too low down, 
too cartemptible to longer be called a 
brother. May he wander over the face of 
the earth unrespected by man or beast, too 
loathsome and filthy to be associated with 
Men. ose. 

Follow signatures. 


‘* Politicians Maintain Silence’’ 


The campus wagged heads and disputed. 
Reporters of The University Daily Kansan 
scurried; a ‘‘sensation” had arrived. Doves 
flashed under campus politicians’ noses. 
Was it true? Well, “the fact that the article 
appeared in the Dove is prima facie evi- 
dence that the article is untrue’—this from 
a Phi Delta Phi, in language gay but one 
half key higher. To a metropolitan paper, 
this. would be a “stall’; but reporter was 
not inquisitive. Another politician: “We 
have been looking for some way to wipe 
out politics from the Law School; and we 
believe that the suggestion in the Dove is 
a good one.” , The Kansan summarized, 
‘trying to laugh it off.” 

One Louis B. Greenberg (poor reporting 
does not permit us to know who he is) 
deplored: “. .. American principles... 
decay. ... These men are to enter a pro- 
fession whose basic purpose is to safeguard 
sacred liberties, . . . declaration of inde- 
pendence. Constitution. ... This is, indeed, 
‘endangering our posterity.’ ” 

Black Mask, “‘progressive political party”, 
said it was the Pachacamacs—in an article 
to be taken for whatever it was worth. 
“Both organizations signing the agreement 
are Pachacamac. It is true that... but 

. and.” 


Meaning? 


A document, whose authenticity the edi- 
tors of the Dove said they had “good rea- 
son” for believing authentic, shows an out- 
and-out political dicker. “Scratch my back, 
and I]’ll scratch yours; and whoever doesn’t 
—well scratch their faces.” No one investi- 
gates, the Dove being a straining non- 
conformist sheet anyway. Evidence that 
the dicker was less the result of evil than 
boredom. No ideas, a chance to play at 
politics and legal agreements. A bunch of 
dumb-bells, minus merit, minus ideas for 
the good of the university, playing together. 
Not to-be viewed with excessive alarm, 
though a fair picture of Mr. Push, Any- 
where, ’26. 


Results 


Poetic vengeance. on the uncreative poli- 
ticians of Kansas University is seen in the 
post-election editorial of the University 
Daily Kansan. 

“Now the game is over. ... In previous 
years, fall election day has been a frantic 
day... . Men and women fought for noth- 
ing with quite as much vigor as though 
they were fighting for something. ... But 
this year, both principles and enthusiasm 
were lacking. .. . Somewhere in that mys- 
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terious maze of student opinion is a grow- 
ing conviction that fall elections are the 
‘bunk,’ that energy used to win an empty 
fight is worse than lost... .” 

“Students have real problems... up to 
the political parties to evidence at least an 
average use of gray matter... .” 

In brief, gentlemen, The Bunk: 


UNFRATERNAL RULES 


How trying is ambition! 

The fraternity man or sorority woman 
who vaiks to a freshman, for whatever 
cause, is suspect. Might be breaking the 
rules; many do. And so, it often is not 
even possible to be a friend to frosh. 

While most schools are concerned that 
cheaters in fraternity rushing may be 
brought to court, the Ohio State Lantern 
points out the difficulties of the others: 

“The silent period, it seems, has some- 
how grown noisy. 

“Hints have been dropped the girls are 
not obeying the rules of this rushing jahad 
as good little girls should. 

“Charges were made Tuesday before 
Women’s Panhellenic Council that some of 
the actives were speaking to freshman 
girls who may—perhaps—he sorority sisters 
sometime. That obviously isn’t right. 

“Even though the girls be friends they 
should not be treated as such at so serious 
a time. They may just want advice on 
some problem that is troubling them, but 
it must not be given. They may just want to 
be friendly, but they must be greeted with 
silence and a warning shake of the head. 
Rules are rules, you see. 

“Yesterday a committee investigated 
some of the charges. No matter what this 
committee discovered, it is probable the 
rules have been violated. Many of the girls 
say it has. Nearly always when rules are 
broken, some good reason is near at hand. 

“Tt is just possible the rules themselves 
are to blame in this case. Such supposition 
might bear another investigation.” 
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